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tions as regards relations to the Communist Workers' movement, was the main reason for the defeat of Bulgarian peasant democracy in 1923. Of course, from both points of view very different conclusions will be drawn as regards the character of an eventual Danube federation and the international system within which it ought to be realised.
The former Czechoslovak Prime Minister, Hodza, in his book published in 1942, has developed the first aspect of the problem. In accord with the general inclinations of the Western public which he was addressing, he started from a conception of democracy as essentially bourgeois, and a distinct -tendency to oppose the suggested new order to the U.S.S.R., and to socialism in general.   Democracy was to be based essentially u^on middle-class leadership.   But as there is no strong bourgeoisie in the Danube countries other than Czechoslovakia and Austria, the bourgeoisie must be complemented by a peasantry growing into a middle class.1   No one will deny that such tendencies exist within the Central European peasantry, and that to a certain degree they can fulfil the political tasks allotted them in such plans.   Whether, even with such support, any kind of bourgeois system will be able to rule the Danube countries after the present war in democratic form, without having to resort to extreme forms of oppression and some kind of dictatorship, is at least an open question.   But even more doubtful is the possibility of the upper strata of the peasantry *e growing into a middle class " without a long transitional period, during which they themselves would not be able to rule in any way.    If the transition is to have the desired bourgeois result, strong political pressure ought to be exercised during the transitional period not only against the working classes, but also against the less well-to-do majority of the peasants.   As in most Danube countries there is neither an urban nor an agrarian middle class- sufficiently strong to exercise this pressure, it would have to come from a side distinct from the peasants and not predominantly representative of their interests-It is just this function that the military-monarchic dictatorships in Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria tried to perform.   But they did so necessarily with due regard for interests opposed to those even of the well-to-do peasantry, such as existing national landlord classes, foreign investors and prospective protectors.   And they could rule only by appeals to extreme nationalism, at the expense of national minorities, as in Rumania, or of the autonomy
1 op. tit., pp. 195-200,